THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMS AT MACDONALD
pageantry, formality, and routine comprised almost all the
public duty that remained to the King, he was astonished at
the extraordinary stress laid upon them. This emphasis of the
ritual of the Court was a development of constitutional practice >
to meet changing conditions. The continuous withdrawal of
the direct, executive functions of administration from the
King to the Government of the clay left him only the decora-
tive, social, and ceremonial side. The word * figurehead J has
been used to characterize the position of the head of a con-
stitutional Monarchy as it exists to-day in Great Britain. It is
true that the Monarchy adds a fine old-world ornament to the
ship of State and has in theory no power to send it forth or
control its course. In practice, however, the personal influence
of the King remains a potent: factor.
During the later years of the life of Queen Victoria, the
pageantry of the Court had been somewhat restrained. Lord
Ponsonby, who was a Page of ,1 Lonour at the Court of Qjieen
Victoria, has said that * King Edward revived ceremonial
because he loved it. To-day the almost unparalleled advertise-
ment of Royalty and the flocking of crowds to witness their
movements seems to arise from concerted policy.'
MacDonald realized the significance that this pageantry
and ceremonial display had with the King and determined at
once to play up to it. He saw that his popularity with the
King would be greatly enhanced if he associated himself with
his wishes in this respect. To the King this was a test question*
The attitude of MacDonald meant the acceptance of class,
caste, and social distinctions. It was the only question on
which the King had anticipated any difficulty. Violent political
change was impossible ; Mr, Baldwin and Mr* Asquith would
see to that, but these estimable gentlemen could not safeguard
the dress and routine of the Court, which was in reality the
symbol of sovereignty. There was no need to worry. Mac-
Donald had realized that, if he wished to be regarded as one
of the aristocracy, he must wear the livery. It was the mark
of his initiation and also to many the sign of his renunciation.
There was another side to MacDonalcTs appearing in Court
dress, apart from his desire to please the King. That is that
he liked it. It was easy for him to defend the wearing of these
ceremonial fal-de-rals, as he had always been very vain of his
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